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AN OLD STORY WITH AN EXCELLENT LESSON 


ONE CAN BREAK A SINGLE STICK EASILY. 


BIND A NUMBER OF SIMILAR STICKS TOGETHER AND THEY 
CANNOT BE BROKEN. 


SO IT IS WITH A SINGLE ORGANIZATION — IT CAN BE BROKEN 
EASILY IF IT STANDS ALONE. 


COMBINE THE INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS OF THE STATE AND 
THEY WILL WITHSTAND ANY STRAIN. 


EIGHT HUNDRED MANUFACTURERS OF CONNECTICUT, BOTH 
LARGE AND SMALL, SEE THIS TRUTH. THEY HAVE JOINED THE 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT. 


THE ASSOCIATION NEEDS YOU — YOU NEED THE ASSOCIATION. 
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ONE OF THE CHECKS TO PROGRESS 


‘We are New Englanders by the grace of God and by 
the discrimination of our ancestors. We may boast of New 
England supremacy in many fields. We send our manufac- 
tured products to all parts of the world. We supply our 
marine with ships. Our food is raised on our own soil — 
we are independent, we are self-sufficient.”” So might have 
spoken the New Englander of past generations but we, 
must give a thought to the present and to the future. 

We import three-quarters of our food supply. We send 
millions of dollars to the south and west annually to pay for 
that food, while thousands of acres of land lay idle, rank 
with scrub growth. We are entirely dependent. 

There is no more important undertaking than the develop- 
ment of agriculture in New England, an undertaking profit- 
able and necessary. The land is here. The perfection of 
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commercial fertilization has made possible the reclamation 
of that land. Every agricultural section is close to a large 
and important market. Credit can be obtained. The knowl- 
edge of agriculture is in-bred. 

Therefore let us give to New England agriculture the 
position which it deserves. Finally, and probably most im- 
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portant of all, let us use every means to bring about co- 
ordination of agriculture, commerce and industry. 
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THE CAPITALIZATION OF IDEAS 


By 


GEORGE A. GALLIVER, President, American Writing Paper Company. 


AN IN 


Being the chief executive of an organization 
which operates twenty-six mills spread from Wis- 
consin to Massachusetts, having a capitalization 
of twenty-two million dollars and employing 4,000 
men and women — is a man’s size job, but such 
is the job of Mr. George A. Galliver, President 
of the American Writing Paper Company. 

When he first assumed the presidency of the 
Company he knew that he must have knowledge 
of trade conditions and conditions within the de- 
partments of his own plant. “I therefore asked 
each department head to write a personal, informal 
letter every week. I asked each to make it heart 
to heart, to tell everything, to give me all his ideas, 
both good and bad,” said Mr. Galliver. 

For the first few weeks the letters were stiff, 
contained few ideas, and to anyone with less execu- 
tive ability the plan would have been considered 
a failure. But, as Mr. Galliver pointed out, “ the 
letters became more liquid, real ideas were pre- 
sented, and in a short time I knew the difficulties 
in each department, the ambitions of each depart- 
ment head and the reasons for success or failure. 
It was my practice to gather the weekly letters into 
a folder and to put the folder into my pocket, 
removing it to read the contents only when my 
mind was completely free and receptive. Those 
folders embody a most interesting human his- 
tory of our industry. The daily life and habits 
of the organization are faithfully recorded. The 
ever-shifting trade conditions are set down accu- 
rately. The future of our organization is visioned 
in the ambitions of department heads. In other 
words, I have obtained a concise statement of the 
actual, the ideal and the possible development of 
the Company. I obtained it first-hand from the 
men who are on the job and who knew what they 
were talking about. Each letter formed the basis 


of an executive order, a company policy, or led 
to an interesting and important conversation. 


‘“On a certain occasion I discussed with the 
department heads the value of the weekly letters. 


TERVIEW 


I told them how they had helped me in securing 
a complete picture of the things which I needed 
to know. After I had made the statement, I 
realized that I was operating to about 50% 
eficiency. To reach 100% efficiency, I knew that 
each department head should know the facts as I 
knew them. I realized that I should have to 
analyze as well as synthesize. Accordingly, I had 
a copy of my weekly folder made for each depart- 
ment head. It was with that action that the plan 
reached its highest efficiency. Ideas were thus ex- 
changed, developed and put into operation. 
practical ideas were discarded. 

“Gradually it was found advisable to include 
a larger number of sub-executives in the ‘ round 
robin.’ As the number increased and as the spirit 
of the game began to manifest itself, I found my 
office flooded with requests for facts concerning 
weights, measures, dollars, etc., which were beyond 
the physical capacity of my personal staff to handle. 
Therefore, it became necessary to create a Statis- 
tical Department. 

‘* Having had demonstrated to me the value of 
such a department, I determined that it should 
be a part of my own immediate organization. As 
a result, one of the practical furnishings of my 
office is a group of wall boards which swing around 
a vertical axis like the leaves of a large book. 
Each leaf or page is covered with current charts 
which are kept in place with thumb-tacks. 
week these pages change their complexion. 


Im- 


Each 
The 
information contained on them is absolutely up-to- 
date. They are used by myself and by every 


EAD Mr. Then 


ask yourself, “Am I capitalizing ex- 


yalliver’s article. 


perience?” 





executive and sub-executive in the organization. 
If we want to recall a certain cycle of business 
conditions, we have it before us so that it may 
be seen at a single glance. No arguments take 
place in that room, for the man who is in the 
right has but to point to a particular chart to 
prove his contention. Policies are based on facts 
and not on suppositions or theories.” 

Mr. Galliver, after demonstrating the use of 
this appalling collection of information, began to 
‘The charts 
on the pages include standard business charts and 
the service charts of two or three of the sound 
business service organizations, charts concerning 
the paper industry only, raw material charts and 
financial charts. 


analyze the various types of charts: 


“The general charts are paralleled by the chart 
lines of our own business. If this comparison 
should reveal that unwise competition for ma- 
terial is forcing up the price, we may profit by 
waiting until the inflation is over and the price 
drops. We may estimate the total to be bought 
in any year by us and by our competitors. We 
may see at a glance the fluctuations which from 
time to time cause us a great deal of consideration. 
If early buying is excessive, later buying usually 
follows up, and this leaves an easy market. On 
the other hand, we immediately get busy if our 
Statistical Department shows that competitors’ 
purchases threaten to cause a scarcity which might 
cause us embarrassment. 

‘The sales charts are quite as comprehensive as 
the purchase charts. They compare our own sales 
with the sales of competitors in all sections of the 
country. ‘These charts are the Sales Manager’s 
records and the chief executive’s check on the 
They enable all departments 
to suggest methods of distribution to the Sales 
Department. ‘They enable the Sales Department 
to keep within the bounds set by the Operating 
Department. 


entire organization. 


‘“ Most practical of all, perhaps, are the charts 
which show the conditions in our own Company. 
Policies are changed when fluctuations appear in 
our Company finances. Through the use of these 
charts, control is inade extremely simple and easy 
of execution. Each important detail which ap- 
pears on the balance sheet or in any financial state- 


ment issued by the Accounting Department has its 
chart. Every department head knows the limiting 
factors of finance under which he must operate. 

‘If the chart shows that the daily bank balance 
reaches an unnecessary peak, it means that money 
is uselessly tied up in deposits which should be 
put to work and which might be used more profit- 
ably in the development of the business. Imme- 
diate action is taken by the head of the Financial 
Department and by the chief executive to see that 
that money is turned back into the market. Our 
bank balances are compared constantly with the 
charts of Accounts Payable and Accounts Receiv- 
able. If these charts show that our balance is too 
low to permit handling the Accounts Payable, 
more cash is added unless the chart of Accounts 
Receivable shows that it is likely to come in from 
our customers. 

‘* Raw material inventories translated into charts 
are of absolute importance to the Treasurer, the 
Purchasing Agent, the Production Superintendent 
and to the Chief Executives. These charts show 
quality, quantity and value. The amount on hand 
is shown clearly so that no interruptions in pro- 
duction may occur. The amount of money in- 
volved, that is the amount of money tied up in any 
raw material, is also of importance, for every 
dollar tied up means the loss of interest and the 
loss of dividends. This may come at exactly the 
moment when profitable opportunities present 
themselves. It becomes, therefore, a double loss. 

‘The development of the sales charts forms a 
very important part of the work of the Statis- 
tical Department. The daily life of every dollar 
that comes into the business is charted. The spe- 
cific chart is based on the analysis of the expendi- 
ture of one thousand dollars income from sales. 
The sheet representing this one thousand dollars is 
sub-divided into vertical rectangles with their 
widths proportionate to the disbursements for raw 
materials, conversion supplies, labor, overhead, de- 
preciation, shipping, selling expense; general ad- 
ministration, income charges, bond interest, federal 
taxes and profit. All of these rectangles, with 
the exception of the last, represent expenditures. 
The profit column is necessarily narrow. There- 
fore, the daily energies of the entire organization, 
from the floor sweeper to the President, are de- 




















































voted to the widening of the profit rectangle. 

‘“Everyone knows that when we talk in the 
terms of dollar sales we infer cents of profit and 
that any saving which any member of the organiza- 
tion can make in the expense rectangles will imme- 
diately widen the profit rectangle. The large ex- 
pense rectangles are sub-divided into divisions 
which show accurately the make-up of the general 
heading. For instance, the raw materials rectangle, 
which represents $544.52 out of the total of 
$1000, is made up of domestic bleached sulphite, 
$197.73, which is further. sub-divided — foreign 
bleached sulphite, $19.84; domestic unbleached sul- 
phite, $23.50; unbleached _ sulphite, 
$19.03. The next main division under raw ma- 
terials is rags, $127.48; shavings, $64.70; soda 
pulp, $38.26; sizing, $24.83; filler, $6.84; ground 
wood, $5.12; alum, $4.01. In the same manner 
the other main divisions are sub-divided. 

‘‘As soon as any cost in any of these sub-divisions 
mounts beyond a given danger line, immediate 
steps are taken to reduce cost. In one case this 
involved the establishment of a supply mill of our 
own, since this was the only method by which costs 
in this particular article could be reduced effec- 
tively and permanently. If the engineer sees that 
the coal rectangle has enlarged over the previous 
month, he immediately takes steps to conserve coal. 
If the heads of any other departments see that 
their rectangle has enlarged, they immediately 
begin to get busy. 

‘It can be seen that, through a system such as 
this, the trials and tribulations of the chief execu- 
tive are reduced to a great degree. Each depart- 
ment head and each sub-department head feels 
a personal responsibility in reducing the costs and 
increasing the efficiency of his particular depart- 
ment. Executive orders are clearly understood, 
since everyone has the facts which lead to the issu- 
ance of such an order. In other words, the man 
responsible knows that he is in the wrong as soon 
as the chief executive knows it, and in this way 
difficulties are quickly remedied. ‘The entire or- 
ganization becomes one which is devoted to joint 
action. There is the highest possible degree of 
cooperation between all departments and between 
these departments and the office of the chief execu- 
tive. The chief executive has the confidence of his 
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subordinates and his subordinates have his con- 
fidence. The Board of Directors know at a glance 
the financial, production and distribution condi- 
tions of every division of the industry. 

‘““T am converted to the visual method of the 
presentation of facts, whether it be to the Board 
of Directors or to the workmen. I much prefer 
to impart information or issue instructions through 
a chart than through a lengthy document. If a 
document is necessary, I prefer to have a chart 
outline of the whole matter clipped to it, it saves 
my time and it saves the time of the reader. It 
is read; if the document alone were issued, it 
would be disregarded. It gives a basis of common 
knowledge which is not possible through the use 
of a typewritten or printed sheet. As an illustra- 
tion of this I may cite three or four campaigns for 
simplification, for the reduction in certain costs, 
and on other matters which I inaugurated, which 
would have been impossible without the use of 
the charting system. In any campaign, united and 
concerted action is essential. The idea of the cam- 
paign must be presented so that it will be inter- 
preted by everyone alike. A chart properly drawn 
up admits of only one interpretation, while the 
typewritten or printed sheet may be interpreted 
in as many different ways as there are interpreters. 

‘Those of the organization who are unac- 
quainted with finance can read one of the simple 
charts and can see immediately the relation between 
sales, purchases, production and profits. Our 
Statistical Department issues such a chart. It is 
compiled on the basis of the past operating condi- 
tions of each mill unit. It presents, horizontally, 
various volumes of production going through the 
mill at different times and plots, vertically, the 
simultaneous actual hourly cost of production 
per ton when these various volumes were going 
through. When a large quantity of material is 
passing through the mill, the unit cost sinks since 
the equipment employed and the number of men 
required are constant. When a smaller volume is 
in process, the unit value, of course, rises, since 
the overhead is the same. ‘The resulting curve of 
cost begins high at the left of the chart where the 
volume is low and slides downward as it goes tw 
For each 
production unit, the Statistical Department creates 


the right when the volume increases. 





a separate chart. The managing director of each 
mill immediately realizes that any decrease in the 
volume of material going through the mill affects 
the profits of his unit for which he is responsible. 

‘Perhaps one of the most important results 
of the use of the visual method of presentation of 
facts is the stimulus which it furnishes to the mind 
of the executive. He sees faulty conditions that 
he could not see otherwise, and his mind immedi- 
ately begins to function so that those conditions 
may be remedied. If it is a question of sales, his 
sales instincts are aroused; and if his own depart- 
ment head cannot solve the particular problem, 
the Statistical Department begins its research. If 
it is a question of production, he collects the ex- 
perience of other mills either in his own industry 
or outside of it. If it is a question of science, his 
Engineering and Technical Control Departments 
are put on the job. ‘This inevitably results in a 


correction of the defect. 

‘Tf an experiment is undertaken in one depart- 
ment and according to the monthly chart has 
shown itself to be successful, this information is 
transferred to other departments with like condi- 


tions. 

‘““ Weekly productions, sales and orders are com- 
bined on a chart which shows at a 
glance the inter-relation of departments. Orders 
are the basis for creating a stimulus to production 
and draw the material through the organization. 
Production is essential to sales, sales are neces- 
sary to production, and they in turn enable the 
organization to collect money from which to buy 
more material to repeat the profit-making cycle. 

‘““When the plan was first started, I collected 
the weekly folders into a monthly folder. With 
the enlargement of the system and with its more 
widespread application, the Statistical Department 
makes up the monthly chart book. The President, 
the Production Superintendents, Sales Manager, 
Treasurer and Department heads — each get a 
copy. The book includes the regular charts for 
the month which have been brought up to date — 
the charts of orders, of sales, of production, and 
comparative charts. It also includes special charts 
for the month, summarizing the research work of 
the Statistical Department. As a preface to each 
book there appear four pages of typewritten matter 


summary 


which explains the contents. 

“Tf I were asked to read all the material that 
would ordinarily come into my office, I should be 
unable to accomplish anything else. The figures 
and facts are so voluminous that when I had 
waded through them I would have my head full 
of figures but empty of ideas. The Statistical 
Department analyzes this material for me and for 
all department heads. It joins the experience of 
all departments for the President and for the other 
people in the organization. In other words, it 
capitalizes the experience of each month. Besides 
correlating the facts of all departments, the Statis- 
tical Department examines inter-department prob- 
lems. In fact, every problem that is not handled 
by the Engineering and Technical Control Depart- 
ments is undertaken by the Statistical Department. 
Labor cost, labor efficiency, finance, operating con- 
ditions, conditions of material, and efficiency of 
operating units are studied. 

“The system as established is successful pri- 
marily because the chief executives and the sub- 
executives have been trained to look for special 
and particular information from the Statistical 
Department at regular intervals. Our department 
managers follow their operating and industrial 
figures with the eagerness that most people read 
the morning paper. ‘They use these figures as a 
guide in cutting operating expenses and in increas- 
ing profits. If a department head fails to return 
his report the folder is issued regardless of this 
fact and that department head is listed on the 
first page of the folder as being delinquent. A 
list of the mills operated by us is placed in each 
report and is stamped. This does away with 
writing the names of the units on each report. 

‘* T believe in the visual presentation of facts, for 
it has been demonstrated to me that through this 
system alone can concerted action be secured and 
that through the use of such a system only can 
the chief executive of any organization of any con- 
siderable size be enabled to keep all details of all 
departments constantly before him. If some catas- 
trophe should take away from me the continuous 
records which have been prepared by the Statis- 
tical Department, I should be lost. As the or- 
ganization now stands, its success is dependent 
neither upon the memory nor the life of man.” 





LEGISLATION 


THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

While a great many of the tendencies of the 
present legislature can be determined at the pres- 
ent time, it is impossible to predict with any 
measure of accuracy its actions until the last day 
of February. We know, of course, that there is 
decided opposition against the passage of bills 
under the suspension of rules. This may or may 
not be interpreted to mean an effort to limit 
power of those who wield the “ big stick.” A 
great many bills, having for their object exemp- 
tion from taxation of various classes and groups, 
have been introduced and it is to be agreeably 
noted that the legislature is disposed to reject 
the majority of them. 

While the Appropriations Committee has not 
made its report, the feeling seems to prevail that 
the warning of economy, set forth in the inaugural 
address of Governor Templeton, will be observed. 

House Bill 160, concerning the tax on miscel- 
laneous corporations, had its hearing on February 
15. A large number of manufacturers appeared 
protesting against the unfairness of this amend- 
ment. Professor Thomas $. Adams of Yale Uni- 
versity, tax expert of first rank, who had a great 
deal to do with the framing of the federal law 
and with the compiling of the federal forms, 
appeared to oppose the amendment. He stated 
that the proposal was contrary to the very theory 
of taxation and that in his opinion the prohibition 
concerning the deduction of losses in subsequent 
years was unjust. 

House Bill 732, which provides for a 5% tax 
on policies issued by foreign factory mutuals, is 
also of great interest to manufacturers and it is 
our earnest hope that the Finance Committee will 
return an unfavorable report. 

The various labor bills. have not as yet had their 
inning but it is safe to say that the Connecticut 
Federation of Labor will use every effort to carry 
out its legislative program. 


IMMIGRATION 
Federal Senate Bill 4303, which provides for 
the amendment of the present Dillingham 3% law 
and takes into consideration emigration as well 


as immigration, came up for hearing before the 
Senate Immigration Committee on February 20. 
This Association is in favor of this bill because 
it believes that it will in part relieve the shortage 
of unskilled and skilled labor which at present 
exists in the state. 

There are a number of other immigration pro- 
posals at present pending, among them being 
House Bill 14273. This bill provides for the 
reduction of the percentage from 3% to 2% and 
bases such percentage on the census of 1890 rather 
than 1910. It can be clearly seen that the effect 
of the passage of this bill would be disastrous 
from the standpoint of agriculture and of indus- 
ery. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS BILL 


The Conference Committee of the Senate and 
the House has under consideration the Army Ap- 
propriations bill which contains a provision spon- 
sored by Congressman Hull of the Rock Island 
district, which would forbid the use of a stop- 


watch or other time-measuring device in the study 
of any job by any employe of the United States 
Government. 

It will be remembered that Congressman Hull 
is the same gentleman who introduced H. R. 
10967 which provided for the manufacture and 
repair of all supplies and materials, used by the 
United States Government in government plants. 


RAILROAD HEARINGS 


So far, the Special Railroad Committee of the 
legislature has held two hearings during its in- 
vestigation of the service rendered by the New 
Haven system. Both of these hearings developed 
into a “ free-for-all,” participated in by the strik- 
ing ex-employes. As far as the public has been 
able to determine, the hearings have resulted in 
no good since they have but enabled a few bitter 
minds to express themselves publicly. The criti- 
cisms were not confined to matters of direct con- 
troversy between the railroad and the employes, 
but they cover every ground of attack that might 
be made by those outside of railroad employment. 


















































THE RAILROAD SITUATION 
To all intents and purposes we have passed the 
peak of railroad congestion for the season and 
barring adverse weather conditions, we should soon 
At 


the end of October 30, 1922, there were two weeks, 


be able to see a most decided improvement. 


in each of which, more than one million cars were 
loaded. These were the biggest weeks in this 
We have 
passed the worst of the car shortage, and reports 


respect in the history of the country. 


at present indicate that the number reported each 
week will decrease. Regardless of this fact, con- 
ditions are really worse than those reported in 
the most severe period of any previous car short- 
age. In June, 1919, began a shortage which 
reached its maximum about the beginning of Octo- 
ber and, at the same time, car loadings reached 
their greatest figure. Loadings gradually decreased 
until the end of the year. If it is true that his- 
tory repeats itself, we can reach the conclusion 
that the decrease now taking place in the weekly 
reports of car shortage will not go far enough to 
restore conditions to anywhere near normal, as 
this shortage will again grow worse next spring 
and will reach its maximum within the year 1923. 
It is often said that car shortage is due primarily 
to the necessity for moving the grain crops. An 
analysis of the figures and of the economic factors 
The 


number of cars used for moving grain is never 


of the situation disprove this statement. 


enough to be a very serious fraction of the total 
number of cars used. Box cars amount to 54% 
of the whole, while hopper and gondola cars, which 
are used mostly for loading coal, count for more 
than half as much as the box cars. The underly- 
ing cause for recurring car shortages is the short- 
age of beth cars and locomotives, and this short- 
age usually occurs at the end of a prosperous 
period. When a year of prosperity arrives a car 
shortage develops in the fall, and in New Eng- 
land, with adverse weather conditions, the situa- 
tion that the 


transportation is 


becomes- so demoralized relief 


decreased not 


sufficient to permit the restoration of normal op- 


afforded by 


erating conditions. ‘The reasons for the railroads 


not owning enough equipment is that railroading 
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has become so unprofitable a business in recent 
years that it has not been able to attract sufficient 
capital to pay for the increased facilities. 

In a speech at Cincinnati some time ago, Mr. 
S. Davis Warfield, himself a railroad president, 
pointed out that the periodic recurrence of car 
shortages resulted rather from opposition to prog- 
ress on the part of those responsible for the trans- 
portation system than from absence of a workable 
alternative to the present situation. As is well 
known, Mr. Warfield has offered a possible solu- 
tion in the form of a clearing house agency, of 
and by the railroads, operating without profit, 
authorized to work out methods for the quicker 
and better distribution of interchangeable freight 
cars. ‘The design is that this agency should be 
incorporated by Congress as the National Railway 
Service Corporation. It would be an extension of 
the preliminary organization of that name incor- 
porated under Maryland General Law, which has 
already proved its serviceability on a limited scale, 
Pooling of equipment and standardization in re- 
spect to new and rebuilt cars would be within the 
power of the proposed body. Of course, a great 
many objections have been raised to the Warfield 
plan. These objections have come chiefly from 
the railroads since the public, up to the present 
time, is not sufficiently informed concerning the 
matter to give an intelligent reaction. 

SCRIP COUPON BOOKS 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has or- 
dered into effect on certain railroads, as of March 
15, scrip coupon books on the basis of 2500; 2.88 
cents instead of 3.6 cents per mile. In others words, 
$90 worth of transportation for $72. This coupon 
ticket is non-transferable as between parties but 
interchangeable as between such roads as are 
affected by the order, and good for one year from 
date of sale. 

TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION HEARINGS 

Public hearing will be held on carriers’ proposal 
to restore rate relationships and differentials in 
connection with commodity rates from points in 
Trunk Line territory, in the office of Trunk Line 
Association, Room 401, 143 Liberty Street, New 
York, Thursday, March Ist, at 10:30 a. m. 





















HIRING RATES FOR COMMON LABOR IN 
CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIES 


According to a survey made by the Association 
in cooperation with secretaries of local associa- 
tions in twelve industrial districts of the state, the 
average hourly hiring rate for unskilled or com- 
mon male labor now averages 35 cents. The mini- 
mum hourly hiring rate is 20 cents and the maxi- 
mum hiring rate is 40 cents. In the principal in- 
dustrial districts it is safe to say that the average 
hourly hiring rate is between 35 cents and 40 cents 
per hour. 

During the peak period hiring rates for common 
labor in twelve manufacturing districts averaged 
46.7 cents per hour. During the year 1914 the 
average rate was 19.1 cents per hour. From the 
year 1914 to the peak period common labor hiring 
rates advanced 144.5%. By April 1922 the rate 
was reduced to an average of 30.7 cents per hour 
or 60.7% above the 1914 average level. Between 
April 1922 and February 1923 the hiring rates 
advanced to an average of 35 cents per hour, or 
14%. Based on an average hourly rate of 35 
cents, the rates as of February 1923 are 83.2% 
above the 1914 level. 

‘Tabulations concerning hourly hiring rates for 
common labor may be found in Industrial Service 
Bulletin No. 193. Additional copies of this bulle- 
tin may be had on request. 


WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADES INDUSTRY 

According to reports received from some sec- 
tions of the state, wages in the Building Trades 
industry have advanced to the peak period level. 
By spring, if not before that time, building trades 
wages will be at the peak period level in every 
section of the state and they may even go above 
Wages 


in the building trades were not reduced as much 


the peak period level in some instances. 


on the average as were the average wages in manu- 
facturing industries. 


According to surveys made 
by the Association in nine districts covering the 
key occupations in the building trades, the average 
reduction in rates from the peak period was only 
21.5%, whereas the average reduction in rates for 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


common labor alone in the manufacturing indus- 
during the same period. 

The Association is now making another survey 
of wages in the Connecticut Building Trades, the 
results of which will be made known to members. 
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tries was over 50% 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRIES, YEAR 1922 


The completed tabulations covering industrial 
disputes resulting in strikes show that there were 
16 strikes, involving 891 male, 643 female, a 
total of 1,534 workers. The total duration of 
strikes was 590 days, or an average duration of 
approximately 37 days for each strike. A total 
of 68,417 working days were lost. ‘The estimated 
loss in wages to workers idle as a result of strikes 
was $198,355 and the estimated loss in produc- 
tion to the concerns involved was $835,000. 

Detailed information concerning any or all of 
these strikes will be furnished upon request. 


COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, JULY 
1914 TO DECEMBER 1922 


(National Industrial Conference Board) 
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Year 1920 Year 1921 Year 1922 
January 90.2% 81.2% 61.4% 
February 93-5 % 76.3% 57-790 
March 94.8% 68.7% 54.7% 
April 96.6% 67.6% 54.8% 
May 101.6% 65.7% 54.9% 
June 103.0% 61.9% 55.4% 
July 104.5 % 63.1% 55.6% 
August 103.2% 62.0% 54.5% 
September 99.4% 64.8% 55.6% 
October 97-39% 63.7% 57-1% 
November 93.1% 63.0% 58.4% 
December 90.0% 62.7% 58.9% 














COST OF TRANSPORTATION GREATLY IN- 
CREASED BY PRESENCE OF MUCH 
FOREIGN MATTER IN GRAIN 
(Prepared by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture) 


Large savings in the cost of transporting grains 

to terminal markets would be eftected if farmers 
and country elevators would ship only clean wheat 
to market, in the opinion of Robert H. Black in 
charge of grain cleaning investigations for the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Phe’ average carload of spring wheat received 
at Minneapolis during October last year contained 
over one and one-half tons of screenings, Mr. 
Black said. ‘The screenings have no market 
value so that the cost of transporting the ma- 
terial was a total loss to the shipper. The result 
not only was a waste of transportation space but 
increased considerably the transportation costs on 
the good wheat. 

Minnesota grain inspection records for October 
last year show that Minneapolis received 11,332 
cars of spring wheat during that month contain- 
ing an average of 4'% per cent of dockage. The 
transportation space occupied by this foreign ma- 
terial in the wheat required 450 cars more than 
would have been required had the dockage been 
removed before shipment, Mr. Black said. For 
the shipping season up to November 21 last year 
nearly 650,000 bushels of dockage or foreign ma- 
terial in the wheat was shipped to market, the 
records show. During the 1920-21 crop year the 
quantity of dockage or foreign material in the 
wheat shipped to market was so great that more 
than 14,000 additional freight cars were required 
to haul the wheat than would have been neces- 
sary had the wheat been cleaned before shipment. 

Mr. Black is conducting an educational cam- 
paign among the spring wheat growers looking 
toward the cleaning of wheat on the farms, hay- 
ing in operation in the field several grain-cleaning 
devices attached to threshing separators that can 
be operated at exceedingly small cost compared 
with the losses sustained by shippers through ship- 
ping dockage in wheat to market. Mr. Black is 


also arranging to conduct a grain cleaning school 


AGRICULTURE 


at Fargo for the purpose of teaching farmers effec- 
tive grain cleaning methods. 


THE RELATION OF AGRICULTURE TO BUSI- 
NESS CONDITIONS 


In a recent address before the American Farm 
Bureau Federation Mr. Alexander Legge, Presi- 
dent of the International Harvester Company said: 

‘It would seem a little presumptuous on my 
part to talk to an assemblage like this of the im- 


portance of agriculture. You all come in con- 
tact with it more or less intimately, whether your 
business be that of banking or manufacturing, or 
railroading, or what-not. If I were to ask any 
one of you individually if you made a study of 
it and understand it, you would answer in the 
afirmative and believe you were telling the truth. 
You do know much about it and its relative im- 
portance to the other industries of this country. I 
suppose you all realize that agriculture is many 
times larger in size than the next industry of the 
nation, whether it is viewed from the standpoint 
of the capital invested, the number of people em- 
ployed or the preducton. It is four times as great 
in value as the American railroads, which are the 
next largest industry. 

Yet, notwithstanding all that, are we looking 
at it as an industry or, perhaps unconsciously, as 
a natural resource of the country — something in 
the same way as we look at a forest or a mine; 
something to be exploited if you choose, some- 
thing out of which we may make a profit? I 
fear there is something of that kind in the mind 
of the average business man when he looks at 
agriculture. 

Agriculture must be considered strictly as an in- 
dustry. It is not a natural resource. ‘The land is 
a natural resource, it is true and so is the forest 
and so is the mine; but it is of no use to human- 
kind until it is utilized, and the problem of operat- 


ing it successfully presents very nearly the same’ 


problems as any other business — the same ques- 
tions of eficient management and production and 
cost of marketing, upon whose solution it depends 
whether the resultant figures shall be in red ink or 
in black.” 
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NEW BUSINESS FOR NEW HAVEN 


The Sponge Rubber Products Company has 
recently filed a certificate of organization and will 
conduct a manufacturing business in New Haven, 
with a capital stock of $10,000. 

The New England Auto Products Company, 
also of this city has recently incorporated for 
manufacturing purposes and is capitalized at 
$50,000, 


CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER COMPANY’S 
NEW PROJECT 


The Connecticut Light & Power Company has 
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announced plans for the construction of a $5,000,- 
ooo electric generating plant at Devon, near the 
mouth of the Naugatuck River. Construction has 
already begun on three of the six units, and it is 
expected to develop eventually a capacity of 
200,000 horse power, 


EDWARD MILLER & COMPANY CHANGES HANDS 

Negotiations were recently concluded which 
terminated in the control of Edward Miller & 
Company of Meriden, passing into the hands of 
Rex J. Cole of New York, president of the Duplex- 
lite Corporation. The present factory organiza- 
tion will be kept intact and the firm will continue 
to manufacture the Duplexlite fixture, as well as 
kerosene burners and other articles now being 
manufactured at the plant. 


COTTON SPINNING STATISTICS 

According to figures of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, the total number of cotton spinning 
spindles in place in this country on December 31, 
Was 37,204,197. Of this number 1,374,796 were 
in Connecticut and 1,248,718 of these were ac- 
tive. 


WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY TO RESUME OPERA- 
TIONS 

It is reported that the Middletown plant of the 
Westinghouse Electric Company, which has not 
recently been in operation, will be reopened within 
the year. 


NEWS OF THE TRADES 


BASSICK COMPANY ORGANIZES NEW CORPO- 
RATION 

Announcement has been made by officials of the 
Bassick Company of Bridgeport of the proposed 
organization by that firm of a $10,000,000 corpo- 
ration under the laws of Delaware, to manufac- 
ture alemite lubricating systems for automobiles, 
The 
new corporation will be known as the Bassick- 
Alemite Company. 


together with casters and auto hardware. 


TRUCK COMPANY BUYS FACTORY 

The Bridgeport Motor Truck Company has 
announced that it will purchase the plant formerly 
occupied by the Liberty Manufacturing Company 
of Stratford and will begin production as soon 
as possible. 


PURCHASING AGENTS HOLD MEETING THIS 
MONTH 

The New England Purchasing Agents will hold 
a convention in Boston at the City Club on March 
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ZETNA NUT PLANT DAMAGED BY FIRE 

A fire which started in the old factory and which 
threatened for a time to destroy the entire plant of 
the A‘tna Nut Company, Southington, did dam- 
age amounting to about $30,000. 


GLASTONBURY KNITTING 
BONUS 


COMPANY GIVES 


All employes of the Glastonbury Knitting Com- 
pany have received a check for extra compensation 
based upon their earnings for 1922, together with 
diligence, attendance and time of service. 


WALLACE BARNES COMPANY IN MERGER 
V Announcement has recently been made of the 
incorporation of the Associated Spring Corpora- 
tion, under the laws of New York, with Fuller F. 
Barnes as President. The firms uniting are: Wal- 
lace Barnes Company, Bristol; William G. Gib- 
son Company, Chicago; Raymond Manufacturing 
Company, Corry, Pa.; Barnes-Gibson-Raymond, 
Inc., Detroit; Wallace Barnes Company, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario. 
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fear there is something of that kind in the mind 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


WHERE EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE MEET 


This department is open to all members without charge. All copy must 
be in the hands of the editor by the tenth day of the month preceding 


publication. 
Executive — Yale graduate, age 55. Ten 
years’ experience in silk business. Worked through 
all departments of Connecticut silk mill, then 
entered sales department and made manager of 
branch office. Several years’ experience with pub- 
-lic utility syndicates engaged in acquiring electric 
light, power and trolley properties in New Eng- 
land, and consolidating them into large public 
utility corporations. Was made cashier at the 
New York office, and later transferred and made 
treasurer and general manager of subsidiary public 
utility concern. In 1909 he became associated with 
concern making gas and lighting fixtures, and in 


Dur- 


ing the war, owing to curtailment of building op- 


1913, was made President of this concern. 


erations, the business fell off to such an extent 
that the corporation became involved and the busi- 
ness was closed out. His last connection was office 
manager and assistant to the president of a con- 
cern marketing securities, but because of business 
De- 
sires connection with going concern in Connecticut. 


Address - W. 20. 


ethics employed he resigned two months ago. 


ENGINEER — Age 29. Married, college educa- 
tion. 5 years’ experience. Now employed in sales 


work, desires position in production or sales de- 
partment of strictly engineering nature. Address 


P. W. 12. 


FOREMAN — Screw machine work, 14 years’ 


experience with hand and automatic screw ma- 
chines. Desires position in supervisory capacity 
in screw machine production work. Address P. 


W. 15. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER — Age 33. Married, 
college graduate, 10 years’ experience. Desires 
position with metal manufacturing plant. 


r. W. 16. 


Address 
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SECRETARIAL — Age 34. Married. Desires 
position as Executive Secretary with engineering 


concern. Address P. W. 18. 


SALESMAN — Experienced in both export and 


Address P. W. 21. 


domestic lines. 


MANAGER — 


Experienced in sales 


SALESMAN AND PRODUCTION 
Wesleyan graduate 1918. 


and production work with Connecticut firm. 
Married. Address P. W. 22. 
ENGINEER — American and married. Gradu- 


ate of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1905. 2 years as mechanical engineer at Panama 
Canal; 1 year instructing at Massachusetts Tech; 
10 years with insurance company assigned to fire 
protective and factory construction work in east- 
ern states. Address P. W. 23. 

TRAFFic EXxprepIrER — Experienced man de- 
sires position in trafic department of manufactur- 
ing plant. Address P. W. 25. 


‘TOOLMAKER — American, 
Experienced tool, gauge, die, 


age 34, married. 
jig and fixture maker 
now located in New York City desires position in 
Connecticut. Address P. W. 26. 

AssOcIATION SECRETARY — American, age 36. 
Kducated along legal and accountancy lines, de- 
sires position as secretary or assistant in an indus- 
trial organization. Address P. W. 27. 
Executive — This Association understands: 
that a man of unusual experience in financing and 
management in Connecticut industry will shortly 
be available for new opening, due to sale of present 
business. I’xperience and qualifications are of the 
highest and inquiries will be answered by this 


office. Address P. W. 28. 

















SALES EXCHANGE 


In this department members may list for sale any new or used equip- 


mént or supplies. 


All copy must be in the hands of the 


editor by the 


tenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 
t General Electric Generator 
75 K. W.., 220 V. 3 ph. 
60 cyl. 40° A.C., with switch board, ex- 
citer, etc. 
Address S. E. 25. 


4 General Electric Motors 


34 H.P., 1200 R.P.M. with pinions, 
switches, conduits and contacts. Never 


been used. $75 each. 

10 Cooper Hewitt Lights 
Type F., Shifter C.E., Auxiliary E.A., 
Holder R.F. Bulbs broken in several. As 
is, $35 each. 


Address 5, | a 26. 


Second Hand Machinery 


Miscellaneous assortment including 17 
Pratt & Whitney automatic screw machines. 


Address S. E. 27. 


1 General Electric Centrifugal Air Compressor 
Set consisting of 1 — T — 3 — 350 —1.5 
4 4/8 H.P. 3450 R.P.M. form “ G ” three 
stage centrifugal air compressor No. 4479 
D.L. 109475 —1 direct connected to 1 
KQ 2—4 4/8 H.P. 3600 R.P.M. 220 
volt 2 phase 60 cycle motor No. 1521049 
D.L. 108291 — 109 with starting switch. 
Address S. E. 28. 


| Toggle Press 


Blake & Johnson 


1 Percussion Press 
50 ton. 


Address S. E. 29. 


18 Transfer Cases 
No. 5577 Y & E, steel. 
25 Pipe Flanges 
2”x 7%” standard cast iron, faced and 
drilled — Bolt circle 6”. 
Steel 
Machinery and cold rolled. 
List on request. 


Address S. E. 30. 


WANTED TO BUY 


1 Comptometer 
Either Burroughs or Felt & Tarrant. 
Address S. FE. 22. 


1 Thomson Spot Welder 
Type No. 133 or No. 137. 
Address S. E. 31. 


1 Centrifugal Pump 
For water, 2” discharge. 
1 Motor 
30 H.P. A.C. 550 V. 3 ph. 60 cyl. 


Address S. E. 32. 
Steel Shelving 


Approximately 100 running feet. 
Address S. E. 33. 
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